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The Journal of Philosophy 



PROFESSOR DEWEY, THE PROTAGONIST 
OP DEMOCRACY^ 

PHILOSOPHERS have for centuries sought some ultimate prin- 
ciple, to contemplate which would be an end sufficient unto 
itself. Yert, according to Professor Dewey, the earliest philosophizing 
had no such aim. Primitive man's account of his world was in- 
vented in a fanciful way, in order to justify and preserve the exist- 
ing social fabric. "Made of imaginations" it lauded the deeds of 
some mythical ancestor or creator ; sanction of traditional authority 
was its motive. Later grew up the desire for scientific truth ; a de- 
sire born of the pressure of practical needs. Arts and crafts, tech- 
nologies, ' ' give that common-sense knowledge of nature out of which 
science takes its origin " (p. 12). "When these two purposes — the 
desire to justify established authority and the need of correctness — 
were combined, systems of philosophy arose. But their object was 
social and practical ; only later did men forget the original aim, and 
develop a style of philosophy which is quite aloof from human needs. 
To point out the delusion that caused this falling away, and to re- 
call philosophy to its native task, social service, is the reconstruction 
which the author of the work before us undertakes. 

We need not cavil at Mr. Dewey's theory of the social-practical 
origin of philosophy. Its truth or falsity is scarcely verifiable ; and 
it is not certain that he takes the theory seriously himself (c/. pp. 
24-25). It is, to be sure, of a piece with much of his teaching 
hitherto ; the practical motive is made fundamental, and disinterested 
curiosity is treated as secondary, if not unnatural. But his analysis 
which follows might be accepted without his genesis of philosophy, 
and to that we pass. How did philosophy get off the track, and how 
shall it be put right ? 

In brief, it went wrong because of the delusion of superiority — 
a delusion which, in the author's view, infected human society from 
top to bottom, and is not far from being the root of all evil. The 
two sorts of knowledge — empirical knowledge of this world and alleged 
knowledge of some sanctifying principle — ^were rated of different 
worth. ' ' The workers and craftsmen who possess the prosaic matter- 
of-fact knowledge are likely to occupy a low social status, and their 

1 Beconstruction in FhUosophy. John Dewey. New York: Henry Holt. 
1920. 
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kind of knowledge is aifected by the social disesteem entertained for 
the manual worker who engages in activities useful to the body" 
(pp. 12-13). So the support of tradition by a reasoned system as- 
sumed a higher dignity than the pursuit, by experiment and ob- 
servation, of scientific information about nature. As the systems 
could not use those humble methods, they developed a technique of 
their own, which led to "an over-developed attachment to system for 
its own sake" (p. 21). Thus did philosophy gradually "arrogate 
to itself the office of demonstrating the existence of a transcendent, 
absolute, or inner reality" (p. 23), claiming "a higher organ of 
knowledge than is employed by positive science and ordinary prac- 
tical experience . . . marked by a superior dignity and importance" 
(ibid.). This arrogation has persisted even until today, with the 
result that philosophy has remained aloof from practical concerns. 
To remedy the fault, it must renounce "its somewhat barren mon- 
opoly of dealings with Ultimate and Absolute Eeality" and occupy 
itself with "enlightening the moral forces which move mankind" 
(pp. 26-27). The scientific method of experiment and observation 
must be applied to the social problems ; the plain and humble instead 
of the autocratic method. The essence of Professor Dewey 's recon- 
struction lies in the democratic attitude. Philosophy must descend 
to the scientific level, and give equal opportunity to all social pro- 
grammes, testing them by their results, and affording superior priv- 
ilege to no a priori deduction or conception of society. This is to 
be applied to all departments of life: education, the family, morals, 
politics, industry, commerce, religion. Evil and error lie in assump- 
tion of superiority or self-sufficiency — ^whether of a man, a race, a 
conception, a vocation, an institution, or a God. In a word, his 
programme is a revolt against superiority. On eighty-nine diiferent 
pages of the book he characterizes the issue in terms of a struggle 
against aristocratic pretension for equal privilege. As Whitman 
was the poet, so is Dewey the philosopher, of democracy. He is, it 
seems fair to say, the epitome of Western democracy, its spirit be- 
come a self-conscious thorough-going philosophy of life; his work 
is the most characteristic contribution which this country has offered, 
and perhaps can offer, to the spiritual history of man. And the 
merits and defects of his programme are those of democracy itself; 
to estimate the one is to estimate the other. But let us get before us 
the detail of the programme. 

Human progress has been marked by "the gradual decay of the 
authority of fixed institutions and class distinctions and relations" 
(p. 48). The older view was of "a universe with a fixed place for 
everything and where everything knows its place . . . and keeps 
it" (p. 54). "In short, classic thought accepted a feudally arranged 
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order of classes or kinds, each 'holding' from a superior and in turn 
giving the rule of conduct and service to an inferior" (p. 61). 
"Law is [in the older view] assimilated to a command or order" 
(p. 64). "We often hear about laws which 'govern' events . . . 
This way of thinking is a survival of reading social relationships 
into nature . . . the relation of ruler and ruled, sovereign and sub- 
ject" (ibid.). But in the modern way "The remote and esthetically 
sublime is to be scientifically described and explained in terms of 
homely familiar events and forces" (p. 65) ; which is "the substitu- 
tion of a democracy of individual facts equal in rank for the feudal 
system of an ordered gradation of general classes of unequal rank" 
(p. 66). Man's "interest has shifted from the esthetic to the 
practical; from interest in beholding a harmonious and complete 
scheme to interest in transforming an inharmonious one" (ibid.). 
The Greeks, to be sure, founded the science of mechanics, but as 
the democratic spirit was undeveloped, they could not go far; 
"mechanics were base fellows." But "the mechanization of nature 
is the condition of a practical and progressive idealism in action" 
(p. 72). "To respect matter means to respect the conditions of 
achievement" (ibid.). Yet with aU this growth of the scientific 
spirit we find "in moral and political matters . . . the older order 
of conceptions in full possession of the popular mind" (p. 75). 
"That the Germans with all their scientific competency and techno- 
logical proficiency should have fallen into their tragically rigid and 
'superior' style of thought and action ... is a sufficient lesson of 
what may be involved in a systematic denial of the experimental 
character of intelligence and its conceptions" (p. 99). We need, 
not worship of a higher power, but "the co-operation of those who 
respect the past and the institutionally established with those who 
are interested in establishing a freer and happier future" (p. 101), 
"to glorify the claims of reason without at the same time falling into 
a paralyzing worship of some super-empirical authority or into an 
offensive 'rationalization' of things as they are" (p. 102). Over 
against this democratic co-operation the interest in knowledge for 
its own sake appears to Professor Dewey aristocratic. "In contrast 
with such knowing, the so-called knowing of the artisan is [con- 
sidered] base. . . . What condemns his knowledge even more is the 
fact that it is not disinterestedly for its own sake. . . . While civic 
or political and moral knowledge rank higher than do the concep- 
tions of the artisan, yet intrinsically considered they are of a low 
and untrue type . . ." (p. 110). But "natural science ... is 
something to be pursued not in a technical and specialized way for 
what is called truth for its own sake, but with the sense of its social 
bearing, its intellectual indispensableness" (p. 173). Nothing, in- 
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deed, has value in isolation ; value is relative, and distributed equally 
in all directions. "Anything that in a given situation is an end 
and good at all is of equal worth, rank, and dignity, with every other 
good of any other situation, and deserves the same intelligent 
attention" (p. 176) . No one end, such as ecstasy, knowledge, riches, 
health, is an end in itself, higher in dignity than the means to it. 
"Acquisition of skill, possession of knowledge, attainment of cul- 
ture, are not ends : they are marks of growth and means to its con- 
tinuing" (p. 185). "Democracy has many meanings, but if it has 
a moral meaning, it is found in resolving that the supreme test of 
all political institutions and industrial arrangements shall be the 
contribution they make to the all-around growth of every member 
of society" (p. 186). So the State is no fixed sovereign; it is "just 
an instrumentality for promoting and protecting other and more 
voluntary forms of association, rather than a supreme end in itself" 
(pp. 202-203). Sovereignty is a dogma. "Pluralism is well or- 
dained in present political practice and demands a modification of 
hierarchical and monistic theory" (p. 204). " Organization is never 
an end in itself," but only a "means of promoting association" 
(pp. 206-207). Institutions are for man, not man for institutions; 
human progress by co-operation of all is the one absolute end. 

Now these look to be the sayings of a generous and humane soul, 
and Mr. Dewey will be, and is, justly honored for his sympathy with 
"lower" interests and his plea for impartial co-operation. But we 
have to ask, as with any proposed reconstruction, is it as fair as it 
appears? Does not the author harbor certain resentments which 
render his programme as one-sided and injurious as are the very 
traditions whose faults he rightly points out? We believe that he 
does ; we find his gospel, and that of democracy generally, not truly 
broad, or fair, but exclusive and narrow. It is not an impartial 
synthesis; the democratic remedy for human ills does not cure, but 
inflames, certain sores which rankle in the spiritual anatomy of man. 

His estimate of scientific method — fundamentally Important be- 
cause he takes from that method his cue for philosophic reform — 
is, we think, quite askew. With all his respect for every-day 
"homely" fact, he does not consider the every-day procedure of 
the scientist. Science, he says, is interested primarily in "laws 
of motion, of generation and consequence" (p. 61) and constancy 
is not of "existence" but of "function" (ibid.). But if the scien- 
tific account is true, atoms are constant in existence as well as in 
function. The electron so far as known appears to be a fairly perma- 
nent structure. The Mendelian biologist, with his atomic theory of 
heredity, finds in the chromosome a substance, or permanent struc- 
ture, passing from parent to offspring, and by its persistence de- 
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termining the inheritance. The tendency of present mathematics 
with its logical constants and elements is quite in the Platonic 
direction. Laws and functions are not the only constant things 
revealed by science. For all the theory of origin of species, the 
species we know are so stable that within the memory of man very 
few new ones have originated. The changes are vanishingly small 
as compared with the fixity. Nor is the world as portrayed by science 
so very democratic. It is a world of hierarchies : suns, planets, satel- 
lites, each in its fixed orbit or place; nervous systems ruling the 
behavior of oi^ans, organs doing one kind of work and no other; 
atoms with fixed ways of combining; — ^the perusal of the results of 
science suggests an order more like the old feudal than the new 
democratic system. Mr. Dewey however selects those aspects of science 
that suit his world-view. Note the same preferential selection in the 
following: "Nowadays if a man, say a physicist or chemist, wants to 
know something, the last thing he does is merely to contemplate. He 
does not look in however earnest and prolonged a way upon the 
object, expecting that thereby he will detect its fixed and character- 
istic form. He . . . proceeds to do something, to bring some energy 
to bear upon the substance to see how it reacts; he places it under 
unusual conditions in order to induce some change. "While the 
astronomer cannot change the stars themselves, he can at least by 
lens and prism change their light as it reaches the earth" (pp. 
112-113). 

As a fact, "merely to contemplate" is the first thing he does. He 
cannot experiment unless he begins by merely thinking about the 
problem. It is also the last thing he does. He records the experi- 
mental results and scrutinizes them in an "earnest and prolonged 
way," whereby he detects the nature of the phenomenon. Newton, 
it is said, replied to one who asked him how he made his discoveries, 
"by intending my mind." There are three stages in an experi- 
ment: first, contemplation in order to have intelligent procedure; 
second, the process of change induced by novel conditions; third, 
the mere contemplation of the results. The third is the end and 
motive of the first two. With many scientists, if not most, it is a 
motive which has no ulterior purpose — just knowledge for its own 
sake. Is it not quite misleading to pick out the second stage and 
treat it as the essence of scientific method ? Surely a genuine spirit 
of fairness would grant all three an essential place, while recogniz- 
ing that pure contemplation is the highest of all. Is it not a distor- 
tion which declares that the whole method "signifies nothing less 
than that the world or any part of it as it presents itself at a given 
time is accepted or acquiesced in only as material for change" (p. 
114, italics mine). 
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And in spite of his profession of respect for science, it looks as 
if Professor Dewey did not sincerely respect that discipline, for he 
makes little use of its results, and what they reveal as to the con- 
stitution of this world. He loves equality, sociality, fluidity, and 
he selects from the great corpus scientim certain motives allied to 
these. Meanwhile thinkers of opposite preference, professing as 
strongly their respect for science, pick out opposite aspects. Messrs. 
Eussell, Spaulding and others find science to be not experiment, but 
a system of timeless relations. Of what value toward progress is it, 
thus to confront one extreme with another? Neither can extirpate 
the other. Nor can the pure esthetic delight of knowing be abolished 
by apotheosis of experimental sociology; it is as intense and per- 
sistent as the gregarious impulse which Western democracy glorifies. 
A genuine human sympathy would be broad enough to rise above 
these exclusions. It would respect — as that democracy has shown 
little aptitude for doing — ^man's desire to contemplate changeless 
beauty, to attain intellectual independence, to create a work of art 
for its own sake, to worship a transcendent Deity ; yes, even though 
these ends were conducive to no further or "social" good. That 
their effects are good in the long run may be true, but they are not 
valued for that reason by those who attain them. Modem Americans, 
with their love of publicity, co-operation, and "getting together" 
do not need to be told what Mr. Dewey is telling them. They are not 
in grave danger of drawing away from their fellows to study classi- 
cal philosophy, or to attain in some cloister a mystic union with God. 
They have already reacted violently against these tendencies, and he 
who would intensify that reaction is but preventing a just balance 
between contemplation for itself and utilitarian ends, between art 
and applied science, between inner religion and external social work ; 
a balance wherein neither shall be subservient to the other. 

Professor Dewey seems to think that one who finds the satisfac- 
tion of a philosophic system its own justification must be hostile to 
social interests. It is certainly the case that one thinker who ad- 
vocates social amelioration has no appreciation of the "spectator 
view of knowledge." Thereby, however, he does not increase the 
measure of human life ; he diminishes it. Why should not knowledge 
be both power to transform the world, and a joy forever by itself? 
Let some men devote themselves chiefly to the first and some to the 
second, each respectiag the other's unique contribution. Would this 
not be a sounder humanitarianism than to condemn the "spectator 
view of knowledge ' ' ? And indeed, as matter of history, great think- 
ers like Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, did have 
both motives. It is not true of these that "forbidden by conditions 
and held back by lack of courage from making their knowledge a 
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factor in the determination of the course of events, they have sought 
a refuge of complacency in the notion that knowledge is something 
too sublime to be contaminated by contact with things of change and 
practice" (p. 117). These men wrote on ethics and politics, and 
tried to influence the society of their day. If they were in varying 
degrees pre-committed to "aristocratic" doctrines, Mr. Dewey is 
no less pre-committed by his environment to democratic ones. He 
is no more trying to change the practise of today than they tried to 
change that of their times. He is the democratic philosopher in the 
world of American democracy, as Hegel was the aristocratic in the 
world of Prussian aristocracy, and he carries democracy to quite as 
great an extreme as did Hegel his aristocracy. 

That the democratic attitude is not an impartial one appears in 
another way when Mr. Dewey treats of the practical interests. 
"When they [the economic ends] are recognized to be as intrinsic 
and final in their place as any others, then it will be seen that . . . 
if life is to be worth while, they must acquire ideal and intrinsic 
value " (p. 171) . "We must do ' ' away with the traditional distinction 
between moral goods like the virtues, and natural goods like health, 
economic security, art, science, and the like" (p. 172). (Mr. Dewey 
might recall that Aristotle considered all of these to be a part of 
virtue.) And, to repeat what was quoted above : "Anything that in a 
given situation is an end and good at all is of equal worth, rank, and 
dignity with every other good of any other situation, and deserves 
the same intelligent attention" (p. 176). Yet none of these goods, 
however equalized, are to be thought self-sufficient; each is but a 
means to the total improvement of life, and its value lies in its lead- 
ing. The denial of self-sufficiency thus brings us to the glorification 
of process. "The process of growth, of improvement and progress, 
rather than the static outcome and result, becomes the significant 
thing. Not health as an end fixed once and for all, but the needed 
improvement in health — a continual process — is the end and good" 
(p. 177), "Growth itself is the only moral end" (ibid.). Not 
possession, but invention and creation, is good. "Acquisition of 
skill, possession of knowledge, attainment of culture are not ends ; they 
are marks of growth and means to its continuing" (p. 185). It is 
the movement, the process itself of passing from one stage to the 
next higher, that is good. Is growth in knowledge then a process 
distinct from the acquisition of knowledge, and the end which justi- 
fies the acquisition ? One would have thought these identical. But 
because for Mr. Dewey no acquisition or possession is good in itself, 
b^ing "static," it must be that only the process itself is good — 
process as distinct from possession. Is not this motion for motion's 
sake ? Such a doctrine is not true to experience. Men do not wish 
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to grow for growing's sake alone — ^weeds grow as well as flowers — 
but because thereby they get something good and do not lose it. 
When a moderate quantity of the desired thing is best, they desire 
no more (if they are wise) ; e.g., one does not wisely seek to better 
his health indefinitely, or his wealth. But knowledge, tact, good-will, 
taste — these we wish to increase without limit. Bodily goods and 
spiritual goods differ in just that point ; and it is not a sound rule 
which overlooks the distinction and makes them "of equal rank, 
worth, and dignity." The democratic attitude of putting all these 
on a level, of fusing all indiscriminately in a process, is a specious 
impartiality which works injustice to the higher ends. We cannot 
afford to give equal consideration and opportunity to all impulses, 
all motives, all social experiments. The higher ends must be recog- 
nized to be higher, and must be more favored. They are, in our poor 
human nature, weaker than the lower. Fine art cannot compete 
with trade in the open market, literature cannot compete with best 
sellers, nor the philosopher with the inventor. The higher callings, 
which demand arduous and prolonged labor with little apparent 
result, would die out if they were not specially protected — e.g., by 
fixed salaries and permanent tenure, as is the case with professors. 
The human infant would not survive if he had only equal oppor- 
tunity with the beasts. Or we may put the same point otherwise 
by saying that the only way to make opportunities truly equal is to 
favor some callings, some motives, some men much more than others. 
True democracy means unequal privilege and turns into a form of 
aristocracy. And Mr. Dewey might, if pressed, admit this; but he 
nowhere does so, and he does emphasize many times the evils of 
superiority and special privilege. The effect of his book on the 
American democrat would not be favorable to distinction of better 
from worse in the process of growth. Deep in his heart he loves 
equality, and he takes no care to point out the need of discrimination 
in applying that category. Eecall what he said on p. 186: "the su- 
preme test of all political institutions and industrial arrangements 
shall be the contribution they make to the all-round growth of every 
member of society. ' ' Now we do not want the ' ' all-round ' ' growth of 
everybody. We want some to do chiefly certain things, others to do 
chiefly other things. Difference of skill, distinction of higher £ind 
lower value, division of labor, are necessary to life. And because it 
tends irresistibly to overlook these differences, democratic imparti- 
ality becomes partiality to the lower. 

In political philosophy the author is inevitably led to the danger- 
ous doctrine of pluralism. The State is no end in itself; only a 
means of "promoting and protecting other and more voluntary forms 
of association." As such, in his view, it becomes actually inferior, 
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as we shall see, to association for association's sake. "Every com- 
bination of human forces that adds its own contribution of value to 
life has for that reason its own unique and ultimate worth. It 
cannot be degraded into a means to glorify a State" (p. 204). But 
when the claims of various associations within a State conflict, as 
they often do, who shall have authority to settle the quarrel? 
Dreading authority as he does, he no more furnishes a means of 
settling disputes than do other pluralists. "Organization" he de- 
clares "is never an end in itself" but rather "a means of promoting 
association" (pp. 206-207). "Society is the process of associating" 
(p. 207). "To this active process, both the individual and the 
institutionally organized may truly be said to be subordinate" 
(ibid.). Herein process appears once more as end-in-itself ; the 
process of getting together for the sake of getting together. This 
indeed is the one great sanctifying principle: "when the emotional 
force, the mystic force one might say, of communication, of the 
miracle of shared life and shared experience is spontaneously felt, 
the hardness and crudeness of contemporary life will be bathed in 
the light that never was on land or sea" (p. 211). But of course, 
rogues may share as well as honest men, and even honest men do 
not want to share all things. Nobody denies the pleasures of social 
life, or the need of co-operation in some things; but mere sharing 
is no more an end in itself than mere privacy. The whole difficulty 
is to determine what ought to be shared and what ought not, as well 
as what sort of sharing, subject to what rules, shall be permitted. 
And how men may remain together without some organization 
being established, some government fixed which they shall obey, we 
do not know. Naturally Mr. Dewey would not, in his reaction against 
sovereignty, go to the extreme of anarchy, but how far would he go ? 
His words indicate no limit. Is it right to declare that the State is 
not final without confessing that at times we have to treat it as if it 
were ? It is not refutation but qualification that is here needed. No 
doubt Mr. Dewey knows how to supply that qualification ; but those 
who look up to him as a leader — and they are many — have not his 
wisdom and will probably forget, if they ever knew how, to draw 
the line. His teaching therefore will work — has already worked — 
in the direction of extreme radicalism and a fanatic devotion to 
change of the social fabric. He has accused philosophers of a 
"morally irresponsible estheticism"; his words and emphasis, taken 
as they stand, lead to a morally evasive fluidity. It is true that he 
has spoken of doing justice to the claims of reason and tradition 
(c/. pp. 101-102), but the rarity of that sort of statement, compared 
with the tremendous stress he lays upon the opposite motives, make 
it appear perfunctory. Notice his words about freedom; how they 
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weight the fluidity and neglect the stability which make up that 
attribute ! "Freedom for an individual means growth, ready change 
when modification is required. It signifies an active process, that of 
release of capacity from whatever hems it in" (pp. 207-208). Of 
course it does; yet it signifies also ability to remain firm and rigid 
when firmness and rigidity are required. It is the omission of 
counterpart-truths like this that renders his doctrine a menace. 

Of democracy we read "It is but a name for the fact that human 
nature is developed only when its elements take part in directing 
things which are common, things for the sake of which men and 
women form groups — families, industrial companies, governments, 
churches, . . ." (p. 209). This sounds very well; one thinks of 
"government with consent of the governed," self-determination, and 
other modern Ideals. Yet, taken as it stands, it is misleading and 
dangerous. How far are the elements to take part in directing? 
Should the children take part in the family councils? Is the family 
to be governed by equal co-operation, without any authoritative head ? 
When I call in a doctor, do he and I vote together as to the remedies 
to be used ? Or is the town-meeting, with its equal privilege for all 
citizens, the ideal of industrial companies, churches, and other 
groups? "Take part" may mean anything, from equal co-operation 
to mere presence as a factor to be conciliated. If it means the latter, 
it amounts practically to nothing. But the tendency of one who 
reads these words is to read into them "take equal part." "When we 
remember how Mr. Dewey dislikes superiority, we feel that he has 
this at the back of his head. And people who preach democracy 
usually do advocate equal responsibility and equal participation. 
Equality is the very heart of their doctrine. Yet the degree of 
participation which children can be allowed in families is so different 
from the degree which the citizens exercise in a town-meeting, that 
it is quite unenlightening to group both under the same rubric, as 
the democratic ideal. 

Perhaps our author is referring, however, merely to a far distant 
goal. "Human nature is developed only when," ... he says. Be- 
cause men are now not at all equally developed, they cannot be 
granted an equal share in directing; but the ideal is to bring them 
all to the same high level and give them equal participation, and 
even at present to let them participate in directing according to the 
degree of their capacity. The latter we of course admit; it means 
that we want the best to control most, the inferior to control little. 
But if democracy meant no more than this it would not be acclaimed 
as the message of hope and the emblem of progress. Its hopefulness 
is thought to lie in the belief that inferiority will decrease. Pro- 
fessor Dewey would hardly advocate participation in directing unless 
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he wished participation to increase, to be greater than it now is. 
And we submit that there is a radically false ideal at work here; 
an ideal not openly proclaimed or perhaps consciously enter- 
tained — ^that of the equal development of all men (c/. the quotation 
from page 186). This ideal is false because such equal development 
is undesirable; it would, indeed, be fatal to progress. It would 
render society as monotonous as the desert; it would do aWay with 
the beautiful economy of division of labor, with individuality, with 
unique achievement. Men need to look up to superiors, to obey, to 
revere. Ideals must be embodied in superior persons if they are 
to be effective. Personality is, and forever ought to be, a mighty 
force ; and the social democratic heaven of equal development would 
reduce personality to nothingness. 

Mr. Dewey, however, undoubtedly means that we ought to give 
to the less developed a greater share in control of common things 
than they now possess. "We exaggerate the dependence of child- 
hood so that children are too much kept in leading strings" (p. 185). 
I think many would answer "Not in this country!" And if he feels, 
thus about family relations, where the difference between parent and 
child is so much greater and more obvious than the difference be- 
tween man and man in industrial companies, churches, etc., pre- 
sumably he would put the demand for participation more strongly 
with the latter. He has made no explicit assertions on these matters ,•; 
but the tendency of his teaching, his omissions and his stresses, move 
unambiguously toward the greater sharing of control and eventual 
doing away with authority. It is not that he does not know where 
to stop, but that what he has written does not suggest to anyone 
else where to stop — or even the desirability of stopping at all. Draw- 
ing the line appears rather as a concession to human weakness; 
aristocratic motives are portrayed as intrinsically evil, democratic as 
intrinsically good. And this, we believe, is fundamentally unsound. 
Personal authority, stable institutions, differences of level, unequal 
privilege, are as ideal and as finally good as equality. Security of 
possessions, fixed knowledge everlastingly true, everybody seeks and 
will always seek. These are quite as good as readiness to acquire new 
possessions and new( truth. We do not wish to make men equal 
through and through ; we do not wish the ordinary man to be capa- 
ble of doing the work of the expert; equality should pertain only 
to certain elementary necessities of life. We do not wish the best 
endowed to put off their progress until the least endowed have come 
up to their level. We do not desire equal opportunity except where 
capacity is approximately equal and competition is stimulating. And 
the providing of equal opportunity does not tend to make endow- 
ment equal ; it puts a premium on the lower capacities which are less 
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restrained by scruple and more quickly realized. We do desire 
progress, but progress without increasing stability of what one has 
gained — ^whether of material or spiritual goods — ^becomes the revolu- 
tion of the squirrel in his cage, or the treadmill of the horse. "We wish 
the lesser men to become greater, and the superior men to become 
greater still. But all the emphasis of democracy today, and of Professor 
Dewey its protagonist, — ^no matter what he would say if pressed — is 
actually in favor of the lower, material needs, the judgment of the 
masses, the standards of the unskilled. It will if unchecked tend 
to bring humanity down to the level of its least developed members, 
and is thus directly against progress. 

"W. H. Sheldon. 
Yale IJNivEKSirr. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PREDICATE 

IN a recent number of this Journal^ Professor Dotterer proposed 
a new definition of "distributed term." This he did with a 
view to meeting certain objections which I had suggested in my 
Elementary Handbook of Logic against the common doctrine that 
the predicate is distributed in negative propositions and undistrib- 
uted' in affirmative. I shall attempt to show in what follows that 
the new definition with its accompanying explanation leaves the 
objections unanswered. 

My first objection was directed against the position of those who 
reject Hamilton's theory of the quantification of the predicate, but 
hold the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate. These logi- 
cians reject Hamilton's theory, because it supposes that in the act 
of judgment the extension of the predicate is present to the mind. 
This, they claim, is not true. But when they come to explain their 
own doctrine, they say that the mind refers to the extension of the 
predicate. My contention was that the mind can not refer to the 
extension of the predicate unless the extension of the predicate is 
present to the mind; hence, if Hamilton is wrong, these logicians 
are wrong. 

My second objection was that the use of the doctrine of the disi- 
tribution of the predicate involves a vicious circle. This doctrine is 
used by logicians to determine certain implications of a proposi- 
tion. The beginner in Logic has no difficulty in seeing that the 
subject of a proposition may be distributed or undistributed, but it 
is not self-evident to him that this is true of the predicate. For 
this reason the logician sets about proving it. But in order to prove 
it, he appeals to the implication of the propositions, and then he 

1 Vol. XVII, pp. 519-522. 



